THE HAZEL-NUT. 


( Corylus Avellana ,) 

Class, Monoccia, Order, Polyandria. N. O., Amen- 
tacese. 

The nut-tree blossoms in February, but during 
this month it is most sought after for its fruit. 
The barren blossoms are collected into a long cy- 
lindrical catkin, which we see in abundance on the 
bushes before the leaves appear. The flowers 
contain about eight stamens. The fertile blos- 
soms from which the fruit is produced are very 
small, each containing two pistils of a bright scar- 
let colour, the branches must be minutely examin- 
ed to discover them : but on taking a branch in 
the hand in February, from some of the little buds 
just bursting a number of brilliant scarlet threads 
may be observed protruding themselves. The 
pollen or dust from the long catkins, falls on these 
little stigmas, and produces fruit. The botanical 
name corylus , is from the Greek, and signifies a 
bonnet or helmet, and the Roman name Avellana , 
was added on account of the abundant growth of 
the hazel in the neighbourhood of Avellino, a city 
of southern Italy, where the profits arising to the 
inhabitants from these trees in plentiful years 
amounted to sixty thousand ducats. The common 
name, hazel-nut appears to have been derived 
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from the Anglo-Saxons, which they called Hazel- 
nutu, for Hazel a cap , and Knutu a nut , so that 
the English as well as the Greek term originates 
from the peculiar growth of the calyx, which en- 
velopes the fruit in the same manner that a helmet 
or bonnet protects the head. 

In almost every part of England we meet with 
hedges or coppices of hazel, and it seems to have 
been especially prevalent in the northern parts of 
Great Britain, for Sir William Temple says, in 
speaking of our island, “ The north west part was 
called Cal-dun, signifying hills of hazel, with 
which it was covered : from which, the Romans, 
forming an easy and pleasant sound from what 
was harsh to their classical ear, gave it the name 
of Caledonia.” 

Many are the uses to which the hazel is applied ; 
the roots afford beautiful wood for inlaying ; the 
suckers form stakes, fishing rods, and walking 
sticks ; and hurdles, hoops, panniers, and baskets 
are manufactured from them ; excellent charcoal 
is obtained from the wood, and artist’s crayons are 
made from it, which are preferred to all others, 
for the freedom with which the strokes are pro- 
duced, and the ease with which they may be erased. 
The nuts abound with a mild oil, and are so agree- 
able to most palates that immense quantities are 
consumed every year, and the produce of our own 
woods being insufficient, thousands of bushels of 
foreign ones are annually imported. 
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